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A Functional Approach to English 
Language Teaching (1) 


By A. H. King 


The two articles of which this is the former result from discussions 
ith members of British Council courses. They are intended as 
means of opening problems for further discussion, and it is hoped 
ley may begin a series of debates in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
The first article will summarize the situation in English language 
aching, particularly in Europe, and apply the general viewpoint to 
tonunciation. The second article will describe a discipline which is 
bt normally reckoned part of English language teaching but which, in 
le view of the present writer, needs stress at this stage of development. 
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The teaching of English should be undertaken as a means and fffe 
as anend. It is natural that a teacher of English should regard itlici 
his end to perfect his pupils’ speaking and writing. Yet aberratid . 
have come from taking this approach rather than assuming that it ' 
the end of the language teacher to put his pupils in contact with t- 
cultures which use the language he is teaching, and therefore tb. 
literature is the crown of language teaching. 3. 

There have been two main aberrations in the course of modd 
language teaching since the Renaissance. The first was the result’* 
the influence of the study of Greek and Latin upon the study of mod¢T! 
languages : an over-emphasis on grammar. It was not fully reali¢S* 
that grammar is not the same subject as logic and that any efff¢r 
to reduce grammar to logic must fail. Grammar is descriptif© 
categorising the idiosyncrasies of the contemporary language, or tracfU= 
their historical development. Grammar can at present be a me# 4 
only of codifying regularities in a language, not of relating them) 
logical categories. An explanatory grammar may become possil 
from advances in linguistic and social psychology ; but at present bd__ 
the traditional system and such attempts to modify it as those *- 
Jespersen are beside the point. If this is true at the research lev" 
it is even more true at the level of the school pupil. flu 

It may have been natural to concentrate on grammar for the corrif, 
writing of English at a period when writing was the main means 
international communication. It is perhaps equally natural that 1 
second great aberration, an insistence on correct pronunciati\, 
should have arisen at a time when the spoken word was taking the pli 
of the written word as the main means of international communicati(~’ 
chiefly on account of the radio, but also because travel became m¢ 
frequent. 

The general thesis of these articles is that, looking at the end we hi 
in view, and remembering these aberrations, we should considet 4- 
shift of emphasis in twentieth-century language teaching. The miI1 
hindrance remains that teachers of English, if not educational systemtt 
are concentrating more and more on correct pronunciation. ng 


Let us briefly review the teaching at the present time of fore 
languages and mother tongues, chiefly in European countries. (1 
own experience is limited to some European countries, and some ~’ 

ths . . . 4 
the things I have to say may well be incorrect. If so, it will help d< 
cussion if readers would point out inaccuracies.) The European fi/3 
is divided below into groups of comparable standard and poli4 


Under each group are listed in priority the main curricular aitte 
2 


and ifferences between the priorities accepted by many teachers and those 
ard iticially laid down or implicit are noted. 

erratid 
chat it 
with t1. Written English. 


SCANDINAVIA 


ore t. Pronunciation. 


3. Idiomatic English. 
mod¢ 
i ult Realia, including some information about literature. 


>modgihe main aim in selecting books for reading would seem to be 
reali¢guistic, little affected by aesthetic considerations. A work of an 
ry Fen author may be selected (e.g. Oppenheim) or an author who 
criptiflects old-fashioned tastes (e.g., Galsworthy). Teachers of the 
r tracjunger generation in Scandinavian countries are laying more stress 
a me# accuracy of pronunciation and idiomatic English than on accuracy 
them, Writing English. 

possi! NerieRLANDS 


ent bd 
those Lhe priority would seem to be much as in Scandinavia, except that 


ch levt® may be more stress on literature (the Classics remain more 
fluential in the Netheriands than in Scandinavia.) 

€ corny, AUSTRIA, GERMANY, GERMAN SWITZERLAND (and to some extent 

neans CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 

that ‘1. Written English. 

inciati| 

the pi Pronunciation. 

nicati? Realia (especially social information), together with some in- 

me mi formation about literature (what every young cultured person 

ought to know) taught by teachers not specially trained to 

we hi teach literature. 

ynsidet4. Idiomatic English. 

‘he miIn this region, too, many teachers of the younger generation are 

systeiitting more stress on correctness of pronunciation and on colloquial 
nglish. 


f forey Bercrum, FRANCE, FRENCH SWITZERLAND 
ies. 


some 2: Written English. 

help d2- Pronunciation. 

sean fi/3. Idiomatic English (especially since the Liberation). 

d poli4. Literature (taught under the influence of the French method— 
lar aitterature comparee and critique de texte). 
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In this group, too, one distinguishes an increasing interest by th A 
younger generation of teachers in correct pronunciation and idiomatst 


English. oul 
nd 
V. ITALY he 


The teaching of foreign languages was not good during the Fascipny 
period, but is now reviving. Italian teachers I have met show mogec: 
interest in literature than teachers from some other countries, ben 
one may also distinguish a predominant interest in correct pronunciatigj 
and idiomatic English. A 


VI. IBERIAN PENINSULA, GREECE Lf 


Of these the present writer has no direct knowledge, but it woul 
seem that the standards vary greatly, perhaps depending more upc a 
the capability of the individual teacher than in other European countrie 
The well-qualified teachers are interested in pronunciation and idion I 


VII. BRITAIN nst 


Modern language curricula in Britain contain more literature tha!P 
those of other European countries. A large proportion of sixth-form wot ™ 
for Higher Certificate in French is 17th-, 18th- and 19th-centuf?8 
literature . In many examination papers it is possible for the literat 
questions to be answered in English and not in French. It is th®® 
influence of the Classics that has brought about this concentration ghe 
literature. The influence of the teaching of English as a moth€® 
tongue has also been felt—this point will be brought out in tH! 
second article. po 


VIII. THe BriTIsH CoUNCIL ] 


Teachers in Britain, or going overseas to teach English as a foreigf 
tongue, normally have less experience than overseas teachers of EnglisHo 
British Council teachers have acquired considerable experience, bin 
it has not been the aim of the British Council to lay down a strict polid ! 
for English language teaching. On the whole, however, teachers f€4 
the service of the British Council are more often than not people wif 
have had their training in the teaching of English as a mother tongult 
and they are therefore likely to stress the end mentioned at the beginnir$©! 
of this article rather than the means to thatend. The disparity betwed0! 
this point of view and that of overseas teachers of English may mal 
mutual comprehension more difficult, and it is hoped that these twpk 
articles will help to isolate this particular difficulty and clarify it be 
discussion. cri 


by thA fair summary of groups I-VI would be that, whereas official 
liomatystems still lay the main stress on the correct writing of English, the 
ounger generation of teachers lays more stress on correct pronunciation 
nd correct idiomatic English ; but neither the official systems nor 
he teachers regard the teaching of literature (the best means of 

Fascipnveying realia) as of the first importance. This may sometimes be 
W MOgcause they do not think it possible to teach literature in the more 
ies, bjementary stages, sometimes because they have not thought it was 
nCiatiqheir job to teach culture through literature. 

A system which lays the main stress on correctness will inhibit. 
\ pupil who is often corrected will frequently prove less capable of 
' peaking and writing than a pupil who has been less corrected. A pupil 
wou! 

e upd vho feels that he is making rapid advances in the attainment of a skill 
untrid! gain incentive, co-operate more wholeheartedly with his teacher, 
| id ind be more willing to work on his own. 

idion 7 

It is also true that if a teacher concentrates on correctness of means 
nstead of on the end, the pupil will lose the incentive that the end 
re thaUPPlies, i.e., he will not have the stimulus of s ensing that exotic contact 
m wofich may range from the sight of the foreign language on the printed 
centup4ge to an intimate foreign friendship. 
literar It is suggested after this very brief survey, therefore, that less 
- jg tHomcentration on accaracy and more concentration on the culture of 
tion die country concerned will increase the eagerness of the pupil 
mothéaming a language: he has the sense of his skill developing more 

in thwiftly, and at the same time he is taught the skill not so much as a 

tool placed in his hands as an influence ona his personality. 


It may be useful at this point to make a rapid comparative survey 
foreigf the teaching of mother tongues. The study of the mother tongue 
inglisfloes not play so large a part in other countrics as it does in Britain. 
ce, bin many countries this is because modern languages have to be granted 
t poli@ much larger proportion of time. Another point, which is not so 
hers feadily apparent but may be even more important, is that the teaching 
le wif the mother tongue is not used so much for moral ends elsewhere as 
rongult is in Britain. English lessons in British secondary schools have 
xinnirsometimes almost taken over the function which Divinity lessons were 
etwedormerly intended to perform, whereas French lessons in French schools 
y malvould seem rather to be used as a vehicle of ideas (especially philoso- 
‘se twphical and psychological ideas). We shall recur to this point in the 
y it bsecond article, but in the meantime it is worth bearing in mind that a 

critique de texte lesson in France is normally a lesson about the author, 
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his work, the spirit of his times, the influences upon him, his literarjere 
school, etc., rather than a lesson extracted from the influence of theen 
writing upon the puniis. om 
In many countries, above all in France, there is much stress on th)jr, 
correct writing of the mother tongue, correct writing being conceivete 
rather as conformity to the right patterns than as an attempt at sincerpre 
expression (cf. remarks on critique de texte above). Many countriegoy 
have no time to concern theraselves suffic iently with the correct writinpjr, 
of their own language (e.g. Scandinavia) because of the time that ha 
to be given to foreign languages. Such countries make less use of thy. 
essay than do Britain and France. There should also be mentione4._ 
the tendency to teach the literature of the mother tongue as informatiot 
that a person of culture may be expected to have, rather than as some 
thing having a profound eficct upon the pe pest P 
In the conception of literature as having a moral influence, in thtU8 
idea of correctness, and in the notion of information about literatur©™ 
rather than influence by literature, may be noticed the contrast betweer” 
the Continental tradition that schools are intended mainly for the™l 
dissemination of infc: mation and the English tradition of schools a?” 
character-formers. In Britain the English lesson is used as a mora | 
instrument, the writing of the essay is used as a means of character-he 
forming and character-correction (e.g., the correction of too muck 


exhibitionism Curing the adolescent period), and literature is taught , 
from the j paper reaction to the text. This use of the mother tongue © 
as a characi 3 trainer, has had an influence on the teaching of moderr 
languages in lirttain (cf. VII above). 


The above summiaries on the teaching of foreign languages and the 
teaching of mother tongues are intended to provide a background tg, 
the discussion. In the iight of this background, my thesis may bé; . 
summarized as the use of foreign-language teaching to train character}, 
a use in the last ihe inseparable from the teaching of a foreign, 


language as a means to a cultural end. on 


ta! 

Let us turn to those disciplines which are now primary in foreign, 
language teaching, and consider in what way the time allotted to themy, 
might be reduced to leave more time for the interplay of native characten,, 
and foreign culture. * 
There have been partial attempts at functional language teachingps 
in the past, but it seems to me that they have not been based on ajc 
survey of the whole subject—they have consisted in improvement injn 
certain parts of it as, for example, the Direct Method. I do not propose 
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iterarjere to enter into a discussion of the Direct Method, since it would 
of theem to be obvious that it is suitable for some types of pupil and at 

ome stages and not for other types of pupil and other stages. The 
on th)irect Method is normally thought of as being the encouragement of 
ceivefhie speaking of English from the very beginning and the use of the 
sincefpreign language to teach the foreign language. It should be possible, 
untri€jowever, to move one stage further back and to consider the root of the 
writinDirect Method as thinking in the foreign language. 


rat ha The criterion of how rapidly a pupil can absorb a skill should also 
of thy. borne in mind in assessing the priority to be accorded to various 
natiogt’SCiPlines in teaching. 
ems The third and most important factor in functional language teaching 
$ to distinguish between correctness and comprehensibility. It is 
in th@ggested that the main criterion of the importance of a particular 
sraturOund or a particular rule is not correctness, but whether the making 
stweer! this sound or the understanding of this rule is necessary for the 
or thoupil to understand, or make himself understood in, the foreign 
vols abnguage concerned. 


mora Keeping these three points in mind, I suggest that we should arrange 
racterche four aspects of language-teaching in the following order :— 

muck A. Understanding the printed word. 

taught 
tongue 
10derr 


B. Understanding the spoken word. 
C. Speaking. 
D. Writing. 


nd the fr is not suggested that the understanding of the printed word should 
ind "recede chronologically the understanding of the spoken word. Rather is 
lay bé: suggested that whereas the pupil should from the beginning be given 
Tact€l'she opportunity of trying to develop on his own his skill in interpreting 
Orelglimple texts, in class he should at the same time be developing his 

understanding of the spoken word. If these two disciplines are 
_. garried on contemporaneously the pupil will not be so likely to 
oreigM scribe his own sounds to the text which he reads silently to himself. 
» themy he pupil should not be pressed to express himself in the foreign 
aract€language until he has had plenty of opportunity of hearing that 

foreign language spoken. The more he can hear it spoken by 
achingnative speakers (on the radio or otherwise) the better. His pronuncia- 
1 on aion, vocabulary, and syntax should not be corrected so much as to 
ent injnhibit. They should be amended according to the criterion of 
ropos¢comprehensibility rather than correctness. 
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his work, the spirit of his times, the influences upon him, his literarjre 
school, etc., rather than a lesson extracted from the influence of theer 
writing upsn the puniis. ome 
In many countries, above ail in France, there is much stress on th)jre 
correct writing of the mother tongue, correct writing being conceivete 
rather as conformity to the right patterns than as an attempt at sincerpre; 
expression (cf. remarks on critique de texte above). Many countriegow 


have no time to concern theraselves sufficiently with the correct writin) ir. 
of their own lancuag: (¢.2. Scandinavia) because of the time that ha 1 


to be given to foreign ianguages. Such countries make less use of thy , 
essay than do Britain and France. There should also be mentioney. 


the tendency to teach the literature of the mother tongue as informatio 
that a person of culture may be expected to have, rather than as some 

° . : S 
thing having a profound eficct upen the personality. a 


In the conception of literature as having a moral influence, in thi“8! 
idea of correctness, and in the notion of information about literatur©™ 
rather than influence by literature, may be noticed the contrast betweer! 
the Continental tradition that schools are intended mainly for theUF 
dissemination of infc: mation and the English tradition of schools a#™! 
character-formers. Ju Britain the English lesson is used as a mora | 
instrument, the ete of the essay is used as a means of character-he 


forming and churacter-correction (e.g., the correction of too much £ 
exhibitienisin dues x the adolescent period), and literature is taugh 
from the pupils’ reaction to the text. This use of the mother tongue 
as a charac rainer, has had an influence on the teaching of moderr 
languages in liri of, Vil 3 above) I 
The above summaries 0% te aching of foreign languages and the | 
teaching of mother tongues are neni to provide a background to,, 
the discussion. In the iight of this background, my thesis may be, . 


summarized as the use of sani seee eaching to train character;},. 
a use in the last analysis inseparable from the teaching of a foreign 
language as a means to a cultural end. 


in 
un 
cal 

Let us turn to those disciplines which are now primary in foreign,., 
language teaching, and consider in what way the time allotted to themp} 
might be reduced to leave more time for the interplay of native charactey,,. 
and foreign culture. for 

There have been partial attempts at functional language teachingna 
in the past, but it seems to me that they have not been based on aig 
survey of the whole subject—they have consisted in improvement injn] 
certain parts of it as, for example, the Direct Method. I do not proposeco 
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iterariere to enter into a discussion of the Direct Method, since it would 
of theem to be obvious that it is suitable for some types of pupil and at 
ome stages and not for other types of pupil and other stages. The 
on th)irect Method is normally thought of as being the encouragement of 
ceivefie speaking of English from the very beginning and the use of the 
incerpreign language to teach the foreign language. It should be possible, 
Intrieowever, to move one stage further back and to consider the root of the 
vritinDirect Method as thinking in the foreign language. 
at ha The criterion of how rapidly a pupil can absorb a skill should also 
of thy, borne in mind in assessing the priority to be accorded to various 
HONE 4: <-iplines in teaching. 
pao The third and most important factor in functional language teaching 
s to distinguish between correctness and comprehensibility. It is 
in thuggested that the main criterion of the importance of a particular 
ratur©und or a particular rule is not correctness, but whether the making 
tweep! this sound or the understanding of this rule is necessary for the 
yr thoupil to understand, or make himself understood in, the foreign 


ols genguage concerned. 


mora Keeping these three points in mind, I suggest that we should arrange 
-actershe four aspects of language-teaching in the following order :— 

muck A, Understanding the printed word. 

taughi 
onguc 
oderr 


I 


ioe) 


. Understanding the spoken word. 
C. Speaking. 
D. Writing. 


id the Jr is not suggested that the understanding of the printed word should 
ind tSrecede chronologically the understanding of the spoken word. Rather is 
ay be, suggested that whereas the pupil should from the beginning be given 
Fact€lshe opportunity of trying to develop on his own his skill in interpreting 
Oreigimple texts, in class he should at the same time be developing his 
understanding of the spoken word. If these two disciplines are 
_ ftarried on contemporaneously the pupil will not be so likely to 
-relMascribe his own sounds to the text which he reads silently to himself. 
themphe pupil should not be pressed to express himself in the foreign 
ract€fansuage until he has had plenty of opportunity of hearing that 
foreign language spoken. The more he can hear it spoken by 
ichingnative speakers (on the radio or otherwise) the better. His pronuncia- 
| ON aion, vocabulary, and syntax should not be corrected so much as to 
ent injnhibit. They should be amended according to the criterion of 
‘oposccomprehensibility rather than correctness. 
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Let us briefly consider what the criterion of comprehensibilit ¢ 
rather than correctness means when applied to pronunciation. ial 

The idea of correctness, both in speaking and writing a languagnho' 
comes from the existence of a norm-giving social class. Since th 
Renaissance the bourgeoisie have endeavoured to speak and wri0U! 
correctly in order that the distinction between themselves and thw 
upper classes should not be apparent. The upper classes themselvée’ 
have never been particularly concerned with the criterion of correctne: 4 
in speaking and writing, and there are survivals of this attitude even 
today, for example in an easy-going attitude to punctuation and the u@n 
of vulgarisms. In the nineteenth century in England (more, apparentlto 
than in other countries), the fetish of correctness in pronunciatio | 
particularly, was worshipped not merely by the upper-middle arf] 
middle classes, but also by the lower-middle classes, and a hierarclna 
distinguished by differences of pronunciation was erected. The nor: t 
aimed at was that of upper and upper-middle class society educated 40 
Public Schools (but not necessarily Oxford or Cambridge) in Southerp¢e 
England. This structure of social shibboleths has been disappearin © 
rapidly during the last generation, and even more rapidly during an 
after the recent war. The presence of American and Commonwealf] 
visitors and the rise of an educated class who still speak a variant On 
dialect, in particular the rise of an educated Cockney pronunciatiom| 
have contributed towards this change. Standard broadcast pronur? 
ciation has caused rather a reaction against received Southerr¢ 
English than a stronger tendency towards it. 

In this changing social structure, which will continue to develo” 
along democratizing lines independent of politics, it is no longé® 
necessary for the overseas teacher of English to inculcate in his pupi® 
habits of upper-middle-class English pronunciation, and the field ®! 
becoming free for an advance towards a more truly functional teachin”! 
of language. The use of ‘ correct ’ vowels or diphthongs is only fund?’ 
tional if it is necessary to comprehension. Apart from that, * correct?" 
sounds have the same social significance as using a soup-spoon in thls 


&* 


conventional manner. ne 
It may be useful to make a list of those sounds in English whic? 
should be kept functionally distinct, and a list of those sounds th 
rn of which is not functionally important (within a certai 
area of deviation). My own examples, given below, are based on *° 
fair amount of European experience, but may not be correct for som¥! 
countries. Indeed, lists of sounds whose ‘ correct’ pronunciation * 
necessary and whose ‘ correct ’ pronunciation is only desirable need t 
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nsibilie drawn up not merely for each separate country but for each distinct 
" jalect area, and very often they will vary from one social group to 
nguaghother. 
nce th It is as well to bear in mind before we consider this list that each 
d wridund will have what might be termed a deviation area of pronunciation 
and tiound an ideal ‘ correct ’ centre, and a pronunciation falling within the 
mselvéeviation area will remain functional. 
rectne: An approach to this problem is facilitated by the work of the Cercle 
de eveinguistique de Prague, which has endeavoured to establish the 
the u@nctional sound patterns of languages, and which terms the area of 
arentionunciation in which a sound remains functional a phoneme. 
nciatic The voiced and voiceless consonantal pairs [s] [z], [/] [5], [t] [d], 
dle arf] [6], [f] [v], must be kept distinct. On the other hand, it will not 
ierarcInake very much difference to comprehension whether a speaker uses 
1e norr tongue-trilled, a flapped, a uvular trilled or a uvular fricative r. 
cated Sor does it normally make an important functional difference whether a 
outherpeaker ‘ aspirates’ his h or not. The use of a dental, an alveolar or 
pearin retroflex t, d or 7, is also functionally immaterial. 
ing an The following pairs of short and long vowels need to be kept distinct : 
nwealti] [i:], [u] [u:]. The distinction between [e] and [2] is important. 
riant dn the other hand, much variation in the diphthongs is possible without 
ciatiompairing their distiuctive function. It is also possibie for a speaker 
sronur?) substitute [e:] for [ei] and [o:] for [ou] without losing in com- 
outherrehensibility. 
It will be noted that these last two variants occur in dialects of 
develosnglish. It must be remembered, however, that the phonemic 
longéattern must be considered as a whole, and that it is not possible 
; pupi® decide whether the pronunciation of a particular sound should be 
field ©rrected from the point of view of comprehensibility without also 
eachinonsidering the relation of the pronunciation of that sound to the 
y fundpeaker’s pronunciation of other sounds. Thus, for example, if a 
orrectpcaker pronounces [i:] as [91] he will be comprehensible unless he 
. in thlso uses the pronunciation [2i] for [ei] or for [ai]. Similarly a speaker 
nay use [o:] for [ou] provided that he does not also use [o:] for [9:]. 
. whict-g- if for the word ‘ coat’ a speaker says [ko:t] he will be understood 
ids thnless he also pronounces ‘ caught’ [ko:t]. 
certai [feachers often spend a very great deal of time on the correction of 
d on S0lated errors, time which might be saved if they first considered 
yr somVhether the mispronunciation is functional or whether its correction 
ation # Merely a matter of social significance. An example of isolated 
need t imicorrect ’ pronunciation is frequently the diphthong [ou] which may 
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be pronounced [au], [au], [su], etc. Overseas teachers have often , 
the past been particularly keen on obtaining * correct ’ pronunciations fe 
this diphthong because several of its ‘ mispronunciations ? may Ba : 
confused with Cockney and other pronunciations and may sugge, 
social inferiority to the listener. It is this kind of social correcti¢- 
which seems now to be falling out of date, and even harmful, for it mez Ii 
reproduce in the mind of the overseas pupils those social inhibitio#! 
from which we are at last happily escaping in Great Britain. 
It is not possible in the bounds of this article to do more than gi) 
a few examples, but those given may be sufficiently provocative to sta 
a useful discussion in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. | 
What is predominantly true of pronunciation is also true to a certai 
extent o syntax. It may be admitted that syntactical correctness gos 
deeper than correctness of pronunciation, but it may also be remembere 
that the greatest works of English literature were produced at a tir 
when English had not yet petrified in its bed. It does not detrac I 
from the genius of Shakespeare to remember that he was freer to depla,,,; 
his genius, less inhibited by — il rules, than writers from aboy,, d 
1660 onwards. ‘The result is that he may sometimes be more difficuys , ' 
to understand but also worthier understanding. The sy ntactic,, 
freedom of some dialects and their exotic difference from the NOTy  ¢ 
lias enabled, for example, Anglo-Irish writers (e.g. Synge, Yeats any ig 
Joyce) to write better than their standard Enatich ¢ -ontemporarig,,.. 
(might not Mr. Shaw have developed his emotive expression moi, 
had he not conformed to Standard English ?) a 
One may take a simple example in the use of ‘ shall’ and ‘ will 7 
An overseas person may often ask an Englishman whether he uSG 5 
‘shall’ or ‘ will’ in a particular way, and the Englishman will t 
unable to answer, because in speech he will use neither, but simpl, 
the syllabic 7. He will also be capable (and the Scotsman even more s¢" 
of using ‘ shall’ on one occasion and ‘ will’ in a similar context Sa 
another occasion ; and it will not normally affect the comprehensibilit 
of an overseas speaker whether he uses ‘ shall’ or ‘ will’. The famout* 
story of the Frenchman who said ‘ I will drown and nobody shall sav° 
me’ is a purely artificial one. A Frenchman seen struggling in th°° 
water who uttered such a sentence would be as liable to rescue as | wil 
Frenchman who said ‘I shall drown and nobody will save me’. in 
other words, language functions in a situation, and the situation affec oft 


u 
its comprehensibility : language does not convey meaning by itsel! 
acs in 
but in a situation where other factors also have the function of conv eyin! 
; in 
meaning. o 
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ften In brief, the thesis of the above article is that we should teach foreign 
: anguages more as means to ends and less as ends in themselves ; that 
tions ¢ “ 

ye should teach the ends to which they are means ; and that we should 
ne eind time for such teaching by making our language-teaching functional, 
en eking as our criterion not so much correctness as comprehensibility. 
‘it me 1n the second article it is proposed to give some notes on the teaching 
‘bition! literature as the teaching of ends. 





an gi\ 
to sta 


The Psychology of Skill and its Appli- 


certal 
sg cation to Language Learning (1) 
modere 

a tim By S. H. Hopper 


detra: In an important respect the language teacher differs from the 


depla,ajiority of his academic colleagues, if indeed he is academic at all ; 
1 aD0Und the teacher of English does well to avoid too close an inspection 
lifficuy¢ the method used by teachers of academic subjects. His purpose, 
tactic. cept in the widest sense, differs from theirs. His method must be 
> NOTHifferent. Language studies have been deformed in the past by the 
om aM isleading example set by teachers of logic and mathematics, as indeed 
FrariGas much else in society and life. Language studies at the present day 
+ MOhre still often thwarted by the only less mischievous example offered 
<4,2y teachers of chemistry and physics, history and geography, valid 
will perhaps in their own sphere but not suitable for transfer to the sphere 

we language learning. 
ine ; the difference is somewhat similar to the old distinction between 
ore see sciences and the arts. It is the difference between a quietist and 
ext oft active outlook, between faith and works. If finer distinctions and 
sibili¢/timate aims are for the purpose ignored, it may be expressed as the 
famoultterence between aiming at teaching to think and aiming at teaching 
I] sa¥@ do. ‘The teacher of geography or literature, biology or chemistry, 
in tpeeks progressively to modify the outlook of his pupil. He is satisfied, 
1e as Within his immediate field, if the learner begins to regard what happens 
-» yin the world, especially what nearly affects himself, as occurring in 
affecterms of populated space, of society, or of the biological or natural order. 
itsepuch teachers of academic subjects seek from the beginning to plant 
veyint™ the pupil a consciousness of his place in society, nature, space and 
“ time. Their prime pursuit is understanding. ‘They trust, though it 
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is not their immediate aim, that that understanding will issue in acthe 
‘The language teacher, on the other hand, seeks action direct. Ht! 
purpose is to train in speech ; and as a derivative to fertilize the grout 

in which the other skills of reading and writing are developed. He h 
teaching, not particularly to think and to feel. He is teaching to fe nd 
and to act. He coaches in the four arts, the four skills, of oral a! 
literary expression and comprehension. For this reason he is core’ 
cerned intimately with the psychology of skill. The teachers of tHPI 
schools, on the other hand, are interested in skill only so far as ¥4 
enables them to mould and form the dispositions of those whom th® 
teach ; so far as their pupils are concerned, they seek to nourish aesthe »pdla 
power in the ordering of concepts and images rather than that ease iea 
more active operations to which the name of skill is usually applie? 50) 

The language teacher, or for the purpose of this article, the teac dt . 
of the English language, or in short the English teacher, must look f 
examples useful in his art to those who teach, or better those wh 
successfully learn, other skills. He will look to those outside thhe 
schools who teach or learn to swim or to dance, to play cratts or mast@r 
trades, to drive veh one s or perform athletic or acrobatic feats ; and pu 
those in or about the schools who train in activities. He wiil avoid in h 
study of method the formal subjects of the formal teachers in the formgo 
schools. The methods of the geometrical theorem and the logicgo 
syllogism and the historical cause have done harm enough in a workp; 
which lives and breathes and moves in biological pulsations anjo, 
psychological sympathies, however much it may reason and demonstraty 
by static analysis and impersonal synthesis. Such methods may teacha 
how to take the metaphorical car to pieces ; or how to put it togethesh 
They do not teach how to drive. They may teach on the dry land the 
rational exposition how to make the strokes. They do not teach hoyc 
to swim. ‘They promote a consciousness of the parts. They do nc 
foster a doing of the whole. The English teacher seeks to co-ordinat 
lips and teeth and tongue and throat and voice and breathing wit 
impulses received by the psyche. Let him study those who are equalit, 
concerned to co-ordinate external stimuli and external response. Foy, 
doing let him observe those who do. 

In order to establish some principles of behaviour on the part ofthe" 
who seek to communicate, or for that matter, to master a skill, it will b 
fitting to observe some examples of skill. At this stage in our discussior 
no attempt will be made to apply our conclusions to the teaching o 
skill in a language. ‘This secondary problem has been amply treatec 
by carefu! and sagacious investigators and practical teachers of whom a 
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in acthe present day Dr. Harold Palmer is the best known and assuredly 
ct, ot the least stimulating. The principles underlying the acquisition 
- grourf skill have received little attention from pedagogues except out of 
He chool hours. They have been sufficiently explored by psychologists, 
g to fend are indeed not abstruse ; but they have not yet entered upon their 
oral awn in teaching practice. In fact it is hard to speak temperately of 
is corevered customs by which they are flagrantly violated, In the hope of 
s of t#ppealing to the personal experience of every reader let us consider 
ar as What happens in learning such familiar skil's as swimming and cycling, 
om the Which direct or indirect allusion has already been made, or the 
.estheplaying of cards, or private or public speaking, or the achievement of 
- ease jeats of synchronisation in which enter various degrees of the spectacular. 
appliedome of the latter, to be sure, would be hazardous, or destructive of 
teachdfe or limb, but far sounder psycholoigcal practice than is often found 
look fa the teaching of language. 
se wh The following special cases are offered. The reader may judge of 
ide thheir general validity. The exposition at this point may seem rather 
r mast@ng and remote from the interest of the practising teacher or learner, 
; and put a stitch at this stage of our study will save nine. 


id in h A.B. is learning to swim. He states that he can manage the first 
> formgozen strokes. He starts with an impetus and the movements seem to 

logicgome of themselves. Then he wonders what he shall do next. When 
a workhall he turn the blade of the hand ? At the same time as he brings 
MS @Njogether his legs ? When he thrusts his arms forward how does he 
onstraknsure that he continues to float ? Shortly after these reflections he 
ly teacpanics. As he says, down he goes. He considers the sea, or the 
»getheshallows of a river, better for learning than a swimming bath. There 
land the can lie more or less on his stomach, a foot or so submerged, and 


ch hoycquire the feel of the water. All goes swimmingly after that. 


dono , : . . 

; C.D. wants to master the mysteries of cycling. She can go so far 
dina : ae. on Pk 
. ff you give her a push. The trouble used to start when she jerked the 
1s wit lla aectie "ail 
; naljpandlebars to correct her inclination. Now the handlebars seem to 
‘ 4 Fo work themselves, bar accidents. But the moment she thinks of pushing 
> the pedals, off she comes. Sometimes she knows the bad moment 

is at hand, because she cannot twist the ball of her foot to keep the 

»f thos > . : ; 
will pitead of the pedals horizontal. All the same she feels that by cycling 
hie soph is learning to cycle. She is acquiring the feel of the cycle. 
cuss 
hing o E.F. was in India and Burma during the war. . He came out safely. 
treatedte declares, though without malice, this was in spite and not because 


hom af the soldier drivers from the south of India. Their trouble was 
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extreme conscientiousness. It was the rule of the drivers with or be: 
hind whom he sat (or stood) to hold firm to the steering wheel and keey 
their eyes to the stretch of road immediately preceding. They coulc 
not relax. After an hour or so nature had its way. They were ther 
prone to a black-out of consciousness. ‘These drivers never had : 
reserve of attention nor acquired the feel of the road. E.F. spoke wit! 
esteem of much in the Indian army but feared its war-time drivers. 

G.H. remembers how she learnt to play bridge. It is importan 
that you arrange stops in the several suits and then finesse on tht 
strength of these stops. At first she calculated laboriously the positiot 
and strength of her stops but found the actual play harassing. Now 
she glances at her hand, and takes the stops for granted. So she 
reserves her concentration for the main end of capturing tricks. Sh 
finds her stops all the surer for her apparent casualness. She call 
this having the feel of the game. 

Public speaking is the foibie of I.J. He says that the great thing 1 
to know what you want, to know what you feel and then to driv 
straight forward. It is less important to know what you think. He1 
inclined to hold that, apart from main issues, he who thinks is lost 
Certainly he who stops to think is lost. I.J. supposes that carefu 
thought beforehand is not amiss but adds that on such a subjec 
upinions, and practice, differ. He who, while speaking, seeks his words 
loses them. Most important is a sustained sense of direction, and the 
feel of your audience. Asked on what a sustained sense of directior 
depended, I.J. suggested clear sense of purpose backed by aesthetic 
sense. 

K.L., who is learning the piano, said much the same thing. She 
learns most by listening to her teacher and at intervals joining in 
He who hesitates is lost ; and taking thought for fingering, arpeggio anc 
scale passages, and rapid ornaments, means hesitation. She prefer: 
to feel the piano, and to take things in her stride. She does not fee 
that she gained by early practice in five-finger exercises. They made 
her conscious of the difficulties, and encouraged the hesitation that 
she mentioned. She is tending to overlay memories of that drudgery : 
and is now not averse to dallying with such things as incidental to the 
main task. God, she says, did not teach the antelope to move gracefully 
by five-finger exercises. But there, I feel, K.L. is leading us far afield 


On a collation of the circumstances related by these six witnesses it is 


fair to receive sympathetically three maxims emphasised by the psy- ‘ 
chologist of skill. Here a reference may be made to J. J. Findlay, ; 
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eet popularize them in their relation to language learning.’ They are: 
ulc The learner must from the beginning practise the skill as a whole. 
her 2) Detailed bodily and mental adjustment must be left to residual 
d : will and engage at most the fringe of consciousness. 
vit! »)) The conscious is the enemy of the sub-conscious. 
5 Ihe full bearing of these principles on the teaching or learning of 
fan. janguage may not be immediately obvious. It is enough to say that 
th: skill in the use of the language must be established before the learner 
OL proceeds to dismantle the material of which his study is composed. 
ow The principles which have been investigated above exclude, until such 
sht a stage has been reached, grammar and systematic phonetics, etymology 
Sh and the history of language, comparison and contrast, ratiocinative 
call explanation in particular, and explanation in general, with very few 

exceptions: in short, teaching about language instead of teaching 
gi language. In the re = a skill re es must be avoided 
riv, at nearly all cost ; and mistakes are hardly worse in the forming of the 
fe ; habit on which skill depends than the autopsy and argument that go 
lost. With the corrective process. Skill is acquired by absorption and feeling, 
efy imitation and the sympathetic extension of what is already known. 
yiec Skill in language must be acquired by listening and watching and 
rds, feeling, by singing and acting, by wnuing * and reproduction, and only 
the later by cautious and voluntary development of known themes : the 
tior Whole in an ambience of activity that is more than impersonal action. 
etic 10 learning a skill we reserve thought for our matter, and not for our 
manner. Indeed we shail do well not to think much at first, but to 

She ~ , —" ' 
+ i Before leaving this discussion of fundamentals for other aspecis 
al of the psychology of skill it might be well to underline the prodigious 
ul contribution to accuracy thet is made by right use of other than the 
fee Conscious levels of minds. One or two examples drawn from sport 
nade °F Bature may make plain this matter of degree. 
that When the cricket coach says: ‘ Keep your eye on the ball’, he is 
ery . Speaking picturesquely and figuratively. For he does not mean that 
. the Painful concentration on a defined moving tract which we have seen 
fully Was exercised by certain drivers whom our witness E.F. had met, 
ield, but avoidance of concentration on the bat. The coach does not claim 
itis ‘He never assembled fully his ideas in print : but see his instructive little 
psy- W rk * Modern Language Learning ’, Gregg. } : 

x 2Harold Palmer, in ‘ The Oral Method of Teaching Languages,’ Heffer, 
diay, follows a similar argument. i 


who spent the last ten years of his life in a somewhat lonely effort to 
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that by focusing attention fully on the ball the batsman would never 
be out. But by phrasing his injunction a little more accurately he 
might almost have made such a promise. Give attention to the matter 
in hand, and the adjustments will look after themselves. 

When a cat sees a mouse or bird she manoeuvres cautiously toward: 
it but often blunders at the end. The prey escapes. But, given equa 
chances, the bird escapes less often than the mouse. For the cat passe: 
into a frenzy and in that frenzy does extraordinary things. She maj 
caper on three or on two legs, or leap in the air. She seems to have 
taken leave of her ordinary self. The sweep of her paw is as sure a 
that of the tiger. The cat has acquired certainty by leaving behind the 
prudences of ordinary behaviour. The paralysis of deliberate conduc: 
no longer inhibits her. 

Such instances can be multiplied indefinitely. Ask a member of 
your class to throw you a piece of chalk that you really want, and no’ 
just as a cold-blooded exercise. Go on with your teaching, and note 
through the corner of your eye the behaviour of the chalk ; how 1 
leaves the hand of the thrower and makes its way through the air 
Still concentrating on the lesson, raise your hand and catch the chalk 
With a little practice in the art of self-abstraction even those unused te 
cricket will attain an uncanny sureness in the catch. In this as ir 
other cases the maxim is certainly not, ‘ Keep your eye on the ball ’. 

‘Teachers whom the writer has taught will be familiar with the othe: 
examples or fantasies. “Those who have had to contend with a shark 
will confess that never before had they swum so well; and yet they 
were not specially conscious of fear. Their consciousness was not 
focused on the shark; but rather spread in a diffused, though 
heightened, awareness of the situation. For bodily adjustment the 
sub-conscious took charge.’ 

Somnambulists, or tight-rope walkers in a similar state, it is said 
as such never have accidents. The accidents happen on their returr 
to partial or full focused, anxious and inhibiting consciousness. 

Those who knew Findlay will remember his fondness for banter on 
this subject. ‘ Taking thought’, he would cry. ‘ Put such notion: 
behind you. Trust your sub-conscious mind. Your sub-consciou: 
is a friend who will never fail ’. 

The elephant does not memorise, nor sit down to puzzle out % 
reminiscence. And, if the adage is to be believed, the elephant doe: 
not forget. He has no difficulty in recalling. 


1Herbert Read in the opening chapters of ‘ Education through Art’, Fabe: 
Faber, discusses similar situations. 
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The mastery of a skill depends on what it is permissible to call the 
other than fully conscious reproduction of what has been the object 
of other than fully conscious acquisition. A later article will investigate 
other aspects of skill, and their relation to teaching and learning. 


(To be continued) 





‘ocabulary Selection for S h and 

Vocabulary Selection for Speech an 

Welt a 

Writing (1) 
a 

By M. P. West 

Most people who are learning to speak a foreign language keep a 
Word Book—a list of words met in reading or elsewhere which they 
think to be worth remembering and using. 

This first article discusses the question ‘Is this word or phrase 
worth learning ?”’ A second article will discuss the selection and 
learning of ‘ Light Words ’—words which have few meanings. A third 
will discuss the treatment of idioms and the ‘ Heavy Words.’ 

It must first be made clear that we are not here concerned with reading 
or listening vocabulary. We are not concerned with mere recognition 
and interpretation of a word ; that is very easy, especially if it occurs 
in a sentence which helps one to remember or to guess. There are 
thousands of words, even in our own language, which we know when 
we see or hear them but never say or write. We are here concerned 
with learning a word so that it becomes an active part of the speaking 
and writing vocabulary, and knowing when and how to use it correctly. 

The decision whether a word is worth iearning is a matter of Price 
and Value. Making that decision may be thought of as an act of 
buying—-or refusing to buy—in a shop. We must ask: 

(1) How much does this word cost (in respect of learning effort). 

What is its Price ? 

(2) Do we really need it ? What is its Value ? 

Let us suppose that the fuil cost of learning one new word is {1. 

(1) Some words cost very little. If the learner knows Action and 
knows In-/=Not, the word Inaction costs very little. We may think 
of the price as being less than a penny. But it has very little value. 
It is seldom used, and the idea is easily expressed otherwise. 
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(2) Some words cost a lot. The word Lassitude costs a full £1 
it does not join up with anything we know already (unless we are French- 
or Spanish-speaking). Moreover, it is worth very little, because it is 
very easy to express the meaning in other words : ‘ Feel tired : Don’t 
feel like work.’ Worse than that, it is a positive liability, because it 
is a rather literary word and would sound wrong in almost every 
context in which the foreign learner would be liable to use it. Thi: 
brings us to another point. 

(3) Some words are unsuitable. Language is very like clothes ; it i 
all a matter of social convention. ‘The dress-reformer and the language- 
reformer are both logically right, psychologically wrong. We do no 
say Lassitude in an ordinary conversational context for the same reason 
that we do not wear a top-hat with a check suit—nor with ordinary 
everyday office-clothes. ‘The foreigner aims (or should aim) at speaking 
a modest middle-style English, neither top-hat English, not cloth-cay 
English, nor yet antique helmet English. Words may be classified ir 
just the same way. Lassitude is a top-hat word ; Tired is an ordinary 
Homburg or bowler hat word ; Fagged is a cloth-cap word; and Wear 
(though not a good example) tends to be a helmet word. 

We will suppose that a foreign learner is reading Barrie’s play ‘ The 
Admirable Crichton’ and that he has his Word Book by his side 
entering in it words and phrases for future use in his conversation anc 
writing, and we, as his teacher, are looking over his shoulder. 


Let us note in passing that unadapted plays are very dangerou: 4‘ 


material. If they are of the present day they tend to contain ephemera 
slang, and if of a past generation they contain (what is worse) out-modec 
slang. Moreover, while the spoken part of the play is in conversationa 
(rather cloth-cap) English, the stage-directions are usually written ir 
a rather top-hat style, and the learner may easily fail to notice thi 
distinction and fill his Word Book with a mixture of dialogue word 
and stage-direction words. 

Let us watch our pupil entering words and phrases in his book anc 
comment on his selections. For the interest of the reader the word 
and phrases are put first, so that he may make up his own mind abou 
them, and the comments (right or wrong) are put below for the readers 
concurrence or disagreement. 

The phrases may be marked Yes, No, or LATE. 

1. Catch you idling. 

2. He hurriedly dons an apron. 

3. Tweeny gives him a bird to pluck. 
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!. Can build a blacksmith’s forge. 
5. A cheerful creature to . 


6. . . . have about the house. 
7. He beams at . 
8... . . this commendation. 


9. We all ran like crazy . 

10. . . . folk into the water. 

11. If we had an electrical contrivance. 

12. Bonfires. 

13. Is carrying a pail. 

14. Is carrying a bucket. 

15. Enters by the window. 

16. Fustifiably indignant. 

17. Lord Loam (with hauteur). 

18. That’s my affair. 

19. With a Parthian shot. 

20. As he withdraws stiffly from the room. 

21. The water cure has worked marvels in you. 

I will say, Erny, I never saw a (chap so improved). 
. chap so improved. 


Y 


bo bo 
r 


Ww 


1. Catch you idling. —Price—cheap, because it is closely related to 
the fundamental meaning of Catch. Value—high, because it can be 
used in many similar phrases, Catch vou stealing, wasting your time, etc. 


Moreover, it is a Middle Style phrase, not too colloquial. YES. 
2. Dons.—f{1. Purely literary and almost obsolete. No. 


3. Pluck a bird. —{1. This is a technical word, and technical words 
are unpredictable. If the learner knows that he is likely to discuss 
plucking poultry often and in the near future, he may learn it. This 
type of problem is discussed in the next article—on the ‘ Light Words.’ ? 

4. Blacksmith’s forge-—The same answer as above. ? 

5. Cheerful creature.—The word Creature is rather useful as a vague 
word for any living thing which is not a plant ; ‘ What’s this creature ? 
Is it an insect or a spider ?’; but this use, meaning person in an 
affectionate or contemptuous sense, is too idiorhatic for a foreigner 
unless he speaks English very well : it would sound odd said in a bad 
accent, and m ight very easily be misused : ‘ Madame’s baby is a beauti- 
ful creature’: ‘ My good creature, will you please direct me to the 
railway station ?’ No. 

6. Nice thing to have about the house-—Price—cheap ; value—fairly 
good : it is not too colloquial and, being applicable to persons, animals 
and things, fairly useful. YES. 
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7. He beams with pleasure. —Price—fairly cheap as an extension of 
Sunbeams, but it is an intensive, emotional, or super-emphatic way 
of saying ‘ Looks very pleased. > English people are not emotional ; 
and emotion expressed in broken English sounds foolish. It is very 
difficult in a foreign language to know the exact force of an emotiona 
word. For all these reasons the foreign learner would be well advised 
always to understate rather than overstate, as is, indeed, the general 
rule of Englishmen. Beam 1s therefore more likely to be a liability 


than an asset. No. 
8. Commendation.—A literary word used in the stage-directions 
instead of ‘ praise ’. No 


9. Crazy.—This word is commoner in America than in England 
If the learner is learning British English he had better avoid it. If he 
is learning American English it might be justifiable in order to avoid 
the American confusion between ‘ mad ’=‘ insane’ and ‘ mad’ 
‘angry ’. No. 

10. Folk-—More common in U.S.A. and in the North of England 
than in Standard English. Completely covered by ‘ people’. Un: 
necessary and undesirable, unless the foreigner is learning American 
English. No 

11. Electrical contrivance.—If Barrie were living to-day he would 
say —_— >, But ‘ gadget’ is too colloquial. ‘Instrument’ is 
rather literary, but a very useful word. Let the learner use ‘ instru- 
ment ’. No 

12. Bonfire-—Useful to gardeners and for celebration. It depends 
on the status of the learner. If he a 1,000 word beginniner, No 
if he is fairly advanced, Yes. Lave 


13, 14. Pail, Bucket—Which ? Bucket, of course, because one. 
> -] 


can have a wooden bucket or an iron bucket, but one cannot have a 


wooden pail. Always choose the wider word, other things being . 


equal. Yes, Bucket 
No, Pail 
15. Enters.—This is merely a dignified synonym for ‘ comes in.’ 
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But is quite a common word, because even at the lowest level of self- 


expression one does need some dignity. ‘ Lady Ermintrude entered 
just as the servant came in with the coffee.’ It has the useful noun 
Entrance ; we need an ‘entrance’ to the Assembly Hall, though ‘ way-in’ 


will do for the washroom. YES 
16. Fustifiably indignant.——Fustifiably costs less then fl because of 
its connection with Justice, and /-fy (magnify, unify, etc.). At this 
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price it might be worth while, but in the early stages it is avoidable. 
‘Had good reason to be indignant "—Jndignant can be got round by 
saying ‘ angry ’, but that is not satisfactory. Yes, at the 2,000 word 
level, but not earlier. LATE. 

17. Hauteur.—If the learner knows French, it costs nothing and is 
slightly useful. Otherwise, no. (The Frenchman should remember 
to anglicize his pronunciation a little in using it.) ? 

18. That’s my affair.—Or, ‘ That’s my business.’ If the learner is 
French-knowing, Affair is better. Otherwise it doesn’t matter which, 
—or both may be taught. YES. 

19. Parthian shot.—In these days of the decline of classical studies 
it is doubtful how many would even know the meaning of this phrase. 
Anyhow, it is easily expressed otherwise. No. 

20. Withdraws.—Price—over {1. With and Draw do not help at 
all, but rather hinder. The expected meaning of the word would be 
‘draws near ’ instead of ‘ goes away’. It is a literary stage-direction 
word, useless and easily replaceable in ordinary conversation. In 
military contexts our forces ‘ withdraw ’ but the enemy ‘ retreats ’. No. 

21. Worked marvels.—This is the sort of phrase very easily over- 
looked by the teacher as not needing treatment. He thinks ‘ Surely 
the learner knows Work and Marvel, so no entry in the Word Book is 
necessary.” Wondeis is a better word than Marvels, but my objection 
is to Work in the sense ‘do’. Except in this one phrase it is almost 
obsolete. ‘ Done wonders ’ is a far better and cheaper way of express- 
ing this idea. No. 

22. I will say.—This really means ‘I do say ’, or (more idiomatic) 
‘I must say’. The old fashioned text-book writer would have a note 
on this special use of the future tense. The modern editor would cut 


it out and put ‘ I must say ’. No. 
23. Chap.—Too colloquial, and even rather dated. The word 
seems to be on the way out even in Preparatory Schools. No. 


- (Based upon a Broadcast Talk in the European Service of the B.B.C). 


(To be continued). 











Direct Method Composition , 


the 


Exercises (1) sev 
By A. S. Hornby are 


Composition Exercises should be a part of every foreign language 
course, with the exception of courses for very young learners. Their Ex: 
purpose is to follow up and fix in the learner’s mind the work that ha 


I 

been done (through oral work and reading) in the classroom. bn 
General principles to be observed are (1) that no word, phrase oi, 
construction should occur or be required in the exercises until th , 


learner has been made familiar with it through oral work and reading a 
(2) (following from 1) that the vocabulary and subject matter of th” 
exercises should be closely related to the vocabulary and subject matte: - 
of the reading and oral work ; (3) that the vocabulary and construction 5 
of the exercises should be restricted to those which it is desirable fo: 
the learner to use, and that words and constructions of which: |] 
recognition knowledge is adequate should be excluded’; and (4) tha 45 
until a fairly advanced stage is reached the exercises should be restricte’ , 
to the completion and conversion types. Exercises in which thé 
learner is to compose material wholly his own are best deferred. , 
The completion and conversion types of exercises are well-knowslac 
to all teachers. ‘They are used in most elementary text books, bufforn 
with an insufficient variety. They can be devised to illustrate and drilév: 
the learner in a wider range of subject matter than is generally thoughP@tt 
possible. Bot 
Of the two types, conversion is the more valuable. Completio#he 
exercises (e.g. the replacement of dashes by suitable prepositions) am _ 
often merely a test of memory and do not, in some cases, require thbXe 
pupil to think about what he is doing. Conversion exercises have th, ? 
advantage of combining thought (about the grammar mechanism oiifir 
whatever it may be) and association (e.g. between the Present Perfed&te 
Tense and a certain class of adverbial). Tr 
No attempt will be made in these articles to set out exercises in gj, 
sequence starting with the first year and progressing upwards. I) 
that were to be done, teachers in charge of a fifth-year class woul 
find nothing useful to them until the last article. The specimen: 
then, will be mixed, elementary, intermediate and fairly advanceq 
so that all our readers may, it is hoped, find something useful to them 2. 


'Thus begin may be allowed but commence excluded; ‘a suggestion that | 
should come’ allowed, but ‘ a suggestion that he come’ excluded. 
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When a new tense usage, or a new point of article usage, is introduced, 
the exercise should be strictly confined to that one point. When 
several related points have been deait with, an exercise in which they 
are treated jointly is advisable. 


Here, then, are some specimen exercises with notes. 


suage 

heir EXERCISE 1 

it hay py rpose : to cause the learner to associate the Preterite Tense with 
an adverbial (i.e., adverb, adverb phrase or adverbial clause) of past 

S€ Oltime, and the Present Perfect Tense with the adverb just. 

ote Instructions (to be given in the learner’s mother tongue) : ‘ Rewrite 


if ‘the sentences below replacing the words printed in a type by the 
‘word just and the Preterite Tense by the Present Perfect Tense.’ 


natter 

ction Example :—The manager left five minutes ago. 
le fo: The manager has just left. 

ich ¢ 1. Mr. Smith went out two minutes ago. 

) tha a i 

) tha 9 The bell rang a few minutes ago. 

° t 5 5 

ricte¢ 


. 3. The servant broke your best china teapot a minute ago., etc. ete. 
The exercise may consist of ten to twenty sentences. Pupils, by 
nowneading these and writing out the answers to them, are caused (1) to 
5, builorm associations between tense and adverbial, (2) to learn to place the 
d drilédverb just in its correct position, i.c., between have jas and the 
oughatticiple, and (3) to learn the past participle forms (gone, rung, broken), 
Bot in isolation, but in combination with an auxiliary verb, which is 
sletio#e way in which they should be learnt. 
1S) ar 
ire thi 
ve th Purpose : to cause the learner to associate the pattern going to 
ism oiifinitive with future intention (when there is no dependence upon 
Perfedxternal circumstances). 


EXERCISE 2 


Instructions : ‘ Rewrite the sentences below using the construction 
2S 1N fo/ng to instead of the verb intend.’ 


ds. Example :—I intend to be an engine-driver when I grow up. 
we I am going to be an engine-driver when I grow up. 
imeng, _. . , 

ectesiadl Chey intend to spend their holidays at the seaside. 


. them 2. Mr. Green told me that he intended to seli his old car and buy 


a new one. 


that hf , . ’ 
3. I hope you intend to pay back the money you borrowed, (etc., etc.) 
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This exercise helps learners to get away from the association of will jy, 
shall with all activities and states connected with future time, an associa! fy 
tion they are likely to form if, as too often happens, they are taught 
tense usage with the tense as the starting point instead of the situation. F; 


EXERCISE 3 
in 


Purpose : to give practice in the use of the Preterite Tense for con. 
trasting what is real with what is desired. 


=) 


Instructions : ‘ Rewrite the sentences below beginning with the word 
supplied in parenthesis. Make the necessary change in the tense.’ 
Example :—It’s a pity we haven’tacar. (I wish... .) 
I wish we had a car. 
1. I’m sorry I can’t remember his name. (I wish... .). 
(I wish I could remember his name.) 
2. You ought to start work now. (It’s time you... .). 
(It’s time you started work now.) 


>y 
Ul 


3. She is sorry she doesn’t speak French more fluently. (Shi ¢o, 


wishes ... .). 
(She wishes she spoke French more fluently.) (etc., etc.) Ex 
(This exercise should be linked with exercises on conditions, 2. 
illustrated below.) cla 
ch 


EXERCISE 4 


Purpose : to contrast the tenses used for conditions which may b 


fulfilled in the future and conditions which were not fulfilled in th 
past. 
Instructions : ‘ Rewrite the sentences below so that they expres 
unfulfilled conditions in the past.’ 
Example :—If you studied hard, you would pass the examination. 
If you had studied hard, you would have passed th 
examination. 
1. If you asked him to come, he would do so. ; 
2. If you dropped that basket of eggs, most of the eggs would breal,_ 
3. If we had enough money, we could have a holiday in Switzerlané,... 


(Note the connexion between this and Exercise 3. In Exercise jn. 
the Preterite Tense indicates something unreal in the present. ‘ I wistanc 
I had a car’ means that at present I do not own one. In ‘ If yoltha 
studied hard’, there is the indication that the person in question &ho 
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will not at present studying hard, though we imagine him as doing so in 
5OC1a- future. ) 
aught 
ation, EXERCISE 5 

Purpose ; to cause pupils to become familiar with, and use, the 
indirect imperative with Jet, with optional tag-question. 


* CON: 
Instructions ;: “ Recompose the questions below so that they are 
. indirect imperativ. ginning wi spe? 
word direct imperatives beginning with /et’s. 
i. Example :—Shall we go for a walk ? 


Let’s go for a walk (shall we ?). 
1. Shall we have dinner in town this evening ? 
2. Shall we make an early start ? 
3. Shall we do it now ? 
At a more advanced stage, an exercise may be devised in which such 
sentences as ‘I dare (challenge, defy) him to do his worst’ are to be 
(Shi converted into ‘ Let him do his worst ! 7 


EXERCISE 6 
ms, 2 Purpose : to provide opportunities for pupils to frame questions (in 
class it is almost always the teacher who does this !) afd so learn to 
choose the right interrogative word. 
Instructions : ‘ Write questions to which those portions of the 
th sentences below printed in italic type are the answers.’ 
Example :—Tom met Mary in the park. 
There did T os 
xpre: Where did Tom meet Mary : 
1. They spent the evening at the cinema. 
tion. 2. It was the Odeon cinema. 
ed th 3. They got home at eleven o'clock. 
1. They go to the cinema about twice a month. 
5. They usually sit in the half-crown seats. 
[break ae : . a ; : 

; By designing this type of exercise carefully, practice in all the 
erlannterrogatives can be given. Thus, the five sentences above require, 
rcis€ #n the answers (1) where or how, (2) which, (3) what time, (4) how often 
‘IT wisand (5) which. This type of exercise, therefore, is much more useful 

If yothan the traditional ‘ Convert from affirmative to negative’ type. 
ston Rhough this is useful and important in the elementary stage. 
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EXERCISE 7 

Purpose : to cause the learner to use the more colloquial equivalents 
of much and many in atlirmative sentences and so avoid such unidiomatic 
sentences as ‘ That man has much money ’ 

Instructions : ‘ a the sentences below in the affirmative and 
replace :nany and much by such phrases as a /ot (of), a large number (of), 
a good deal (of), etc.’ 


Example :—Does Great Britain import much meat from Argentina ? 


Great Britain imports large quantities of meat from’ 


Argentina. 
1. Did he meet many people he knew in the park ? 
2. I haven’t seen much of my friend Green lately. 
3. You don’t smoke many cigarettes, do you ? 
4. I haven’t got much work to do today. 
5. We haven’t had much rain this summer. 


The teacher should give the class information on the degrees of 
colloquialism in the various phrases to be used. Thus, in No. | 


above, * large ~~ itities of meat’ is suitable for a written essay, and 
A 


‘a lot of meat’ for a conversation. A similar exercise may be devised 


for the difference between far (negative and interrogative) and a long 
way, only a short way, etc. (for afhirmative statements). 
EXERCISE 8 


Purpose :—to give practice in the use of fo }-infinitive after certain 
adjectives. 


Instructions : ‘ Rewrite the sentences below replacing the words in 
italic type by ¢o and the infinitive.’ 


Example :—We were glad when we got away so early. 
We were glad to get away so early. 


1. I was sorry when I heard that you were ill. 


Old Mr. Brown was pleased when he saw his sons again. 


Which of them was the first who reached the top ? 
They were fortunate if they escaped being killed. 


It’s time ze made a start. 


hoe 


You are lucky because you are living in such a fine house. 
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This exercise may be followed by one requiring the composition of 
sentences in which the adjective followed by a fo-infinitive is modified 


les = 
aoa by the adverb of degree too. Thus, the sentences :— 
You are very young. You cannot go out alone. 
and) ™Y be combined into the single sentence :— 
(of) You are too young to go out alone. 
Similarly :— 
sa). L his dictionary is quite small. It will go into my pocket. 
from’ LT his dictionary is small enough to go in my poclet. 


,  Itis by the recomposition and joining of sentences in this way that 
the pupil learns to use English constructions naturally. Reading will 
enable him to recognize constructions but this is not enough. 

(To be continued.) 





Book Reviews 


es of A Direct Method English Course, by E. V. Gatenby, M.A. Book One. 


lo. | Pp. 106. 2s. 3d. Teacher’s Book One. Pp. 92. 3s. London, 
, and Longmans Green. 
vised Mr. Gatenby is uead of the English Department of the Gazi Educa- 


1 long tional Institute, Ankara. ‘his is Book One of a new course which he 
has specially designed and written for Turkish students. The twenty- 
four lessons are well graded in vocabulary and constructions. Care is 
taken to provide numerous examples of each important new word and 

srtain construction. After the first section of reading material there is a 
large section in which the new material is illustrated by means of 

ds jn further sentences. There are numerous exercises for each lesson. 

The Teacher’s Book contains full guidance on how the material is to 
be taught. New words are listed and provided with examples, struc- 
tures are illustrated by means of simple substitution tables. For 
revision purposes there are long sections of questions for oral work. 

The teacher is advised to teach the international phonetic signs. 
These are not used in the pupils’ book, but the vocabuiary in the 
Teacher’s Book has phonetic transcriptions. 

Pattern of England, Book Two, by C. E. Eckersley and L. C. B. Seaman. 
Pp. 208. 6s. London, Longmans Green. 

This new volume of the Essential English Series aims at giving the 

foreign student a brief survey of English literature, music and drama, 
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' 


of rural and urban England, of English institutions and of how English ; 
people work and live. 1 

The emphasis throughout is on present-day England. There are 
chapters on the Press and Social Services, including the National Health 
Service which has recently come into operation. The book should be 
useful in classes preparing for the ‘ English Life and Institutions’ 
and ‘ Survey of Industry and Commerce’ papers of the Cambridge 
Certificate of Proficiency in English examination. 


~ 


The book is illustrated with end-paper maps and with numerous 
photographs. ‘There are copious exercises and the usual glossary 
with phonetic transcriptions. There are some printer’s errors in these 
(chiefly missing or misplaced stress marks), and the glosses are not 
always as well written as they might be. Vztamin, for example, 1s : 
described as ‘ one of a number of very small substances found in foods 
which are necessary for health.’ Surely ‘ substances contained in small , 
quantities by some foods and considered necessary . . . .’ is nearer to 
the correct definition. } 


— 


ae 


Better Your English, by E. A. L. Gaskin. Pp. 64. Is. 6d. University 
of London Press. 


™‘N 


The author’s teaching experience has been in West Africa, where 
he is Senior Education Officer in Ibadan. 

This book is an expansion of ten talks given over local broadcasting 
stations and later reproduced in the columns of The Nigeria Review. 
They are designed to overcome some common difficulties of learners 
of the English language in the Western Provinces. The book will, 
therefore, be useful in Nigeria, where it has been approved for use in 
schools by the Director of Education. It may be unwise to use it 
in other countries or colonies, as this might suggest new possibilities 
of error to learners who, at present, do not make the particular errors 
here discussed. 


ate 


ep ne 


Readers who may be interested to learn the kind of error made by 
West Africans will be amused to learn that in Nigeria the football goal 
is called the ‘ House’ or ‘ home ’, the backs ‘ back-men ’, the outsides 
the ‘ wingers ’ and that the work of the referee is called ‘ referring ’. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Gaskin’s little book will prevent the further 
development of another English dialect. 


~ 
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